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AGRICULTURAL Fairs.—Between Agricultural Fairs 

and Cattle Shows, we should give the preference to the 
former, without meaning to underrate the salutary influence 
of the latter. 
__ By Agricultural Fairs, on the plan which we should 
fecommend, we mean an annual sale, to take.place on a 
certain day every year, and at the same place, say the 
place of holding the election in each election district—or, 
where the county is smafi; it would perhaps answer better 
to have but one sale, and let that take place at the County 
Town, say Easton for Talbot, Prince Frederick for Cal- 
vert, Chestertown for Kent, Centreville for Queen 
Anne, and so in all other Counties, where the things to be 
gold could be driven in one day. 

To these Fairs, every farmer or planter could. send for 
sale, whatever he could conveniently .spare-——whether it 
be fat, or stock cattle—a yoke of oxen—an extra horse 
or colt—a dozen store, or fat sheep—or whatever else he 
might be disposed to part with. Should the prices not 
come up to his expectation, it would cost but little to 
make the experiment, and he could easily send home 


. again what he might not find sale for. 


At first the plan might not work so well as might be 
anticipated, but in a short time the public would become 
familiar, and fair remunerating prices would be obtained 
—better probably than the same things would bring at 
private sale, for who has not observed the effect of compe- 
tition at Executor’s sales, especially where a credit is giv- 
en of six months or more? A guinea found in an old 
“chest of drawers” in Virginia, is said to have sold at 
an Administrator’s vendue, for $17.27! Suppose these 
Fairs to occur with unfailing certainty on a particular 
day every year, at some point convenient toa line of rail- 
road or steamboat conveyance, and those on the Eastern 
Shore would be attended by the butchers from Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore, and those on the Wes- 
tern Shore by the butchers from Annapolis, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Cattle Shows are undoubtedly useful to a certain extent 
—but they are in too great a degree contests of pride and 


. of wealth—They lead to the bestowment of great atten- 
_ tion and high feeding on a few pet animals and pet acres, 


neither of which, as it often happens, will pay for the 
time, capital and labour, employed in their production or 
improvement, while a sale would bring together not only 


“the best for exhibition, but the redundant, whether good 
or bad. 
_ miles square who have not something superfluous which 

some one else within that circle may need, and gener- 


Very few in a district of ten or twenty 
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ally it may be expecied.that sales and purchasers would 
nearly counterbalance, and all parties be conveniently ac- 
commodated; and’ all that was sold to go out of the 
County, would be so much wealth added to it. 

Is it going too far tosay, that there might be raised in eve- 
ry county as many domestic animals,—horses, sheep and 
cattle,—which might be well spared to supply the wants 
of the populous towns and’ the labourers on the public 
works, as would pay for all the clothes and groceries im- 
ported in the counties, leaving to each County, its staple 
crops as so much clear gain? By way of illustration, we 
suggest that the farmers of each county consider them-' 
selves as an independent nation or community, prospering 
or going to leeward, according as they sell more than 
they buy, or buy more than they sell, the year round— 
Let each county shew its balance shect at the end of the 
year, and see how the account stands—There is not one 
that ought not to have a balance in its favor. Let it not be 
said that what one gains, another loses—that might be the 
case were their dealings confined to each other; but, re- 
garding: each county as an independent state or nation, 
where is there one that ought not to export more than it 
consumes, and of course go on in a course of accumula- 
tion? Where is there a state where the consumers bear 
a greater proportion to the producers;than do the con- 
sumers of the products of Maryland? With a population of 
more than 100,00Uin Baltimore—with 5 times that number 
of consumers close on its eastern border in Philadelphia and 
New York—with vast numbers of consumers on our pub- 
lic works, and employed in the navigation of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its tributary waters, there is not a state in 
the Union that bears in its own bosom more of the ele- 
ments of agricultural. prosperity, nor a county in the 
State that ought. not to export far more than it imports, 
nor a farmer that might not, with a reasonable economy 
and industry, throw the balance in his favour on casting 
up accounts atthe end of the year. There is, we are well 
satisfied, no pursuit equally honourable and gentlemanly, 
which combines in the average,so much of certainty 
with equal profit as agriculture, through all the slave-hold- 
ing tide-water cheap-land region of our country, if it be 
followed with intelligence, forecast, economy, early rising, 
and collecting erunam spelled backwards! Much hasbeen 
done, much is doing—yet much remains to be done, and 


most conveniently turning toaccount agreat number of odds 
and ends, small in the particular, but important in the ag- 


these means to this end is the establishment of regular 
Agricultural Fairs, and plain cheap strong sapiens to 
trade all along the river shores. 

The planter can easily send his tobacco—the farmer 
his wheat and corn—and the regular grazier who pursues 
it on a large scale as a business, can send his cattle to 
market, and order his commission merchant to send him 


his plaster, his sugar and coffee, and. his whiskey and 
brandy, and wine, and negro clothing,and shoes, and sad- 
dles, and bridles, and hats, and ‘china, and glass, and fine 
bonnets, and 





“Silks, and satins, and scarlets, and repent that 
“Put out the kitchen fire;” 


one of these things to be done, is to devise the means of 


gregate, which are how lost or not heeded; and one of 


No, 16. ; 
but what we contend for is, that there is not a farmer on 
200 acres of land in Maryland, who might not export 
enough of odds and ends to ‘pay for all reasonablelim- 
ports, leaving his regular crop to buy lime, or plaster, or 
ashes, for that is money always well laid out,—or tobuy 
more land or more labour, which is more important, for-99 
out of an hundred have too much land, and too little la- 
bour. i 
These observations are intended to apply to farmers at 
a distance from market, who have all of them a” few, and 
might raise a few more animals than their circumstances 
or family demand, but yet not enough more to make it an 
object to drive them to a distant market. By the Fairs 
proposed, which any three farmers might meet together, 
and arrange in one hour’s conversation, the fat things that 
are stalled might be brought all together, and what was 
not wanting in the county in the way of exchange, 
butchers would buy, collect in a drove, and drive off to 
the neighbouring towns. Could not every landholder 
spare as many Colts, beeves, old steers or dry cows,'mut- 
ton and old sheep, as would average say $200, if sure of 
getting a market on a given day within 15 or even 20 
miles? Might not each county at least supply its own 
demand for horses, and thus keep in it the many thousand 
that now go out for saddle and harness horses. - At these 
annual and regular , sales, livery: stable men and ‘horse 
dealers would go to supply themselves with raw things, 
giving 80 or 100 for a young horse that, being dressed up 
and set off in the hands of an experienced groom, would 
bring two hundred, and if well matched, three hundred 
dollars. It is, however, useless to dwell on what we ap- 
prehend will be admitted as expedient and useful—No 
one will deny that the experiment could be made with 
far less trouble, preparation and expense than, @ treat 
for, an election, where some go to get drunkjand all 
to persist in sticking to the party, for 
‘A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion stilli” 

But our project, being exclusively for the good of those 
to whom it is addressed, without subserving thé purpozes 
of party or demagogue, no one will be at»thegxouble of 
carrying it into execution, and our position, pent up in 
odious brick walls as in a prison, precludes fom al- 
tempting what any two or three enna igh get 
done. 

At these Fairs any superior animals which soela take 
a premium at a Show, would command a remunerating 
price—-The only difference is, that the owner would not 
get his sergio of 3, or 5, or $10—In fact,as ‘fa?.as the 
object of a Show is to give reputation to an animal, and 
value to his. progeny, by the fact of his patty fa a pre- 
mium awarded, a report of excellence, w might be 
made by committees appointed at the Fairs, would:confer 
the honorary distinction, and thus all, the benefits and 
practical good of Cattle Shows and Public Fairs tight be 
combined—but who will undertake ite " 
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Custure or Tosacco. 


Near Bryan Town, Charles Co. Md. 
August 27, 1839. 


J. 8. Skinner—Sir—Ever since I was 18 years old, | 
have been a subscriber to a newspaper, and frequently du- 
ring that time, to some agricultural paper, but have nev- 
er yet obtained from either that correct and regular state- 
ment of our Tobacco markets in this country and in Eu- 
rope, which, as a Tobacco planter of Maryland, I had ear- 
nestly desired to see. 

~ Having very recently become a subscriber to your pa- 
per, and finding your willingness and determination to 
{publish regular and correct statements of our tobacco 
markets here and abroad, I flatter myself J have at length 
obtained the desideratam of my wishes in that respect, 
and feel assured under such ciicumstances that your pa- 
per will be of incalculable benefit and satisfagtion to eve- 
ery tobacco planter who may become a subscriber thereto. 
A regular and correct statement of our tobacco trade in 
this country and abroad, will enable the planters to judge 
of the value of their crops from causes and effects, and to 
be, at least, on an equal footing in that respect with the 
home speculator. , 

Is it not also advisable for the tobacco planters in all 
their primary meetings, and upon all suitable occasions, 
to persevere in their remonstrances to our General Gov- 
érnment in regard to the onerous duties imposed on our 
tobacco abroad?) We have been groaning under this une- 
qual duty long enough. Itis high time to complain, and 
loudly appeal to our General Government for redress. 

Ever anxious tolend my aid to lessen the taxes on to- 
bacco, whether they consist of onerous duties abroad, or 
excessive labor at home, induces me at this time to men- 
4ion an improvement in tke securing of that article from 
the field to the house, which [ am of the opinion lessens 
the labor more than one-third. Our planters in Charles 
County, Jam sure, are generally wnacquainted with this 
new process of housing tobagcco—I thereforefore refer to 
it here more especially for their benefit. In the first place 
the tobacco is cut down without being split, then con- 
:weyed to the house, and forced upon the sticks by placing 
@ small spear on the end of each stick, to effect which the 
following construction has been adopted by me: A block 
2 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 6 inches thick—a post con- 
fined in the centre of said block 3 feet long, a hole in 
said post about 24 feet from the block large enough to ad- 
mit one end of a tobacco stick—one end of the stick is 
then placed in the hole of said post, the other end being 
eharpened so as to enter the socket of the spear: the 

ants are then pressed against the spear, which are im- 
mediately split and passed on the stick. By this mode 
all the splitting in the field is saved, and the vast accumu- 
‘ ation of leaves incident thereto considerably diminished. 
I would advise our tobaceo planters to make the experi- 
ment. 

The following is an imperfect view of the manner of 
@pearing tobacco as spoken of above : 


1. The block. 
2. The post. 

6 3. Tobacco stick. [steel 
4. Spear, which should be of good 
5. Tobaccoplant, about to be speared 


Yours, very respectfully, H. H. 


* {We thank our correspondent for the compliment con- 
' tained in the above, and will endeavor to merit the appro- 
__ bation of those for whom we cater.] 





Sovrnern Capacitirs anp Wants. 


Sete by! Bt. Stephens, Alabama, Angust 15, 1839. 

ot. «dl 8. Skinner, Esq. Editor of the A. Farmer : 

be) Dear Sir—I am indebted to your politeness for your 
‘of the Istinst. {| am much gratified at your deter- 


n to procure the best breed of the Berkshire hog. 
reat use of that animal amongst the Southern popu- 
n,and the high price of pork and bacon for some 
has taught our planters the necessity of adopting a 
hat common sense could not, viz: the necessity, as 
8 ultimate advantage of living “within themselves.” 
ugh stock generally, is receiving considerable atten- 
is regards improvement, yet the hog comes in 
: goa has become the variety 
sought for ; if asupply was promis- 
pigs could not be met. : ‘ 
to you a species of the Dog 
is country, viz: the pure and large 





Newfoundland breed. From tfial this animal has been 
found admirably adapted for guarding stock, as also for a 
watch ona plantation. His capacity for being taught is 
superior, He answers the place of the Mastiffand Shep- 
herd’s Dog. 

The leng-continued high price of provisions has turn- 
ed the attention of this section of the Union to the rais« 
ing of every kind of stock, and consequently, to improve. 
It is admirably adapted for the production of sheep and 
wool, which will appear strange to you, and equally that 
the atlantic country and the valley of the Mississippi, in 
the same parallel, is unfriendly to its production. The 
common sheep of the country exhibits as rapid improve- 
ment in fleece, when crossed with the Merino or Saxony, 
as in any country J know of. 

For the Turnip cultivation we cannot be excelled—we 
have certainly beat the Continent in the production of the 
Mangel Wurtzel. The Ruta Baga and Sugar Beet does 
admirably, and stands in the field, growing, the whole 
winter. 

Rye grows rapidly, and Barley during the winter— 
Consequéntly, you will ask, why don’t you raise sheep ? 
The only answer is—Cotton! Cotton!! Cotton!!! In- 
stead of giving time for any other pursuits, a full crop 
demandsa year of fourteen months; and the planter, let 
him start with any determination he will, soon finds him- 
self carried away with the cotton mania, a full crop, 
and buys his provisions—a most delusive theory, and 
which a fall in the value of the article only will cor- 
rect. 

As regards the hog, I believe intelligent men have set- 
tled that, more than any other animal, he calls for a cross 
to preserve his good qualities. Jt has been found in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, that the Berkshire, crossed with 
the improved Bedford, (small ears,) succeeds admirably. 
The latter, consequently, is called for here, by the hog- 
raiser. The Ohio people have succeeded also with this 
cross. Please to let me know when you have pigs ready 
to ship, and I will immediately transmit the price. 

I should be much gratified to learn the probable price 
of a pair of the best kind of long-wooled sheep now in 
your section of country chat could be shipped from Bal- 
timore—Alsoa full blooded Durham bull and heifer calf, 
sufficiently grown to ship to Mobile without injury by ta- 
king froin the cow. J. M. 

N. B. I have been for several years successfully enga- 
ged in the grape cultivation and the fabrication of wine 
—and the last from our native grape, with as much suc- 
cess as any other. I will, ere long, ask a corner of your 
paper for an occasionally short communication on that 
subject. J. M 





Dr. Muse, ON THE CULTIVATION OF CorRN. 
Camsripce, August 23, 1839. 

Sir—I observe in the “ American Farmer” of the 21st 
inst. a request from one of your correspondents, that J 
would communicate through its columns the mode of cul-- 
ture of my growing crop of corn. 

I willingly comply with the request. I think it has 
several advantages over those jn ordinary use; and if it 
should, on further experience, advance, in any degree, 
the agricultural interest, in this great staple, it will afford 
me much gratification. , 

Allow me, then, to refer you, for this purpose, to the 
‘Farmers’ Register,” current volume, (vol. 7, Jan. number, ) 
pages 17 & 18, where you will find a full report of the re- 
sult and mode of culture, and liming, and manuring, &c. of 
my crop made the last season, upon the same principles, 
and in the same manner, as that of the present, with the 
difference of two incidents, worthy of notice, as bearing 
upon the two experimental cases, to wit: the first wasmade 
upon a sward, very recently, yet heavily loaded with 
grass of the previous autumn; and the year of the 
growth of the corn, was notoriously and universally re- 
markable for its drought—whereas the present growing 
crop was planted upon a three year old sward of blue 
grass and clover, on which, my friends thought, it could 
not succeed ; and, too, the year is remarkable for repeat- 
ed and excessive rains, thus presenting a strong compara- 
tive view, under varying circumstances. 

In the drought of the first, | was fortunate in being en- 
abled thereby to confute the predictions of my neighbors, 
“that in such event, my crop must perish, by its thick 
planting”—having about 9000 single stocks to the acre— 
and it is true, the demand for moisture must have been 
greater, by the greater number of stocks—yet it suffered 
less than any corn in the neighborhood, as conceded by 





—... 


—— 


all—and because my culture furnished it with the Means 
of obtaining more moisture. 

With these few remarks, connected with my paper j 
the “ Register” before referred to, you have all that ] - 
aWare would be useful to the purpose. : 

1 hope if you publish any part of my paper alluded to, 
you will publish the whole, with the certificates, &c, a 
reports of large crops, should in all cases be verified in the 
best manner possible. 1 am, respectfully, yours, &e, 

Joseru E. Muse 

N. B. I would prefer 16 inches in the line for planti 
in place of the 12; my present crop is 16, making 
bout 7000 stocks to the acre. J.E.M. 

From the Farmer's Register. 
STATEMENT OF THE CULTIVATION AND PRODUCT op , 
FIELD OF OF CORN. 
Cambridge, Dec. 29, 1838, 

Dear Sir—You requested the result of a corn e 
which I made this year,and my mode of cultivation, with 
its rationalia. Though not original, because the pring. 
ples on which it was made are well known and sett] 
yet it was unusual, and I have not, elsewhere, known 
their application in the same manner, in all respects, 

I have, for several years, tried a few acres, under a gj. 
milar culture; and finding it considerably superior, in all 


seasons to the ordinary methods, I extended it this year, 


to forty acres; and though the drought has very much cur. 
tailed the product below the promise of the luxuriant 
stalks, yet, it is very respectable for field-culture. - 


The field in question was cultivated the previous year § 
|in corn, in the ordinary mode, having been, the same year, 


manured—about thirty loads, and limed, one hundred 
bushels to the acre. The then ensuing winter and spring 
as early as possible, it was ploughed, a moderate de ‘ 
about 4 inches, drag-harrowed and rolled, and drill-plant- 
ed, in lines 4} feet apart, and 12 inches in the line ; si 

stalks only left in the thinning, which operation was 

formed by a patent drill-machine, invented by Francis H, 
Smith, of Baltimore, which I have found useful, in many 
years’ experience. With one man and two horses, this 
machine will furrow, drop, cover, and roll down 8 or 10 
acres per day, aff, with nearly a mathematical precision, 
in point of line and distance. The corn, when up, was 
worked with ordinary “cultivators,” succeeded by one 
dressing with the “scarifier,” about 6 inches deep. This 
latter implement, which I purchased several years ago, of 
Sinclair & Moore, of Baltimore, has, in my opinion, no 





equivalent substitute, in the culture of our corn-crop; as 
by it, the earth may be penetrated and pulverized 6 or § 
inches deep, with two horses, and without turning-up the 
sward, and exposing it to the drying action of the sun and 
air. The cultivators, or any other harrows, (I prefer the 
cultivator,) are again used and continued, unceasingly, till 
the sward is rotten, which will generally be about the last 
of June, when the plough is, for the first time since the 
planting, introduced to turn up the sward, which, having 
been so long buried and undisturbed, except by the cub 
ting of the “scarifier,”—and, under the cumulative agen 
cy of heat and moisture, is now fully decomposed, and 
thus incorporated with the soil, which is thereby improv 
ed, and adapted to the subsequent wheat or other. small 
grain, which may delight in dainty and well cooked food, 
when the corn had flourished upon the vapors and gases 
of the preparatory process. After the plough, I take w 
again the “cultivator,” or any other harrow, under the 
classic precept, “multum adeo, rastris glebas qui frangi 
inerles.” And the drier the season, the more I use it, 
promote the absorption of atmospheric moisture, whieh 
at night, and in the driest season, is more abundant that 
generally supposed; as well as to assist, by lightening the 
surface soil, the transpiration through it, of the water 
of the sub-soil, which being more forcibly acted upon by 
the greater permeability of the earth, in this loose, por 
ous, and lightened condition, to the rays of heat, affords 
considerable resource of humidity. 

You have then my mode of culture, and the principle 
on which it is founded. I never cross-plough, even in or 
dinary wide planting, until the sward is rotten. Becaus, 
by this process it is turned up, and exposed to the drying 
and evaporating influence of the sun and air, by whiche 
ven animal substances, more putrescent than v¢ 
may be, and are effectually preserved from putrefact 
as in the ordinary practice of curing, as it is termed, f 
beef, &c. &e. Because, I have a finer culture, and the soll 
is better pulverized without it; and though nota thorough 
going advocate of the doctrine of the well-known T 
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«that pulverization is, in itself, sufficient,” yet, I hold it 
an essential co-operative, and without which, the best 
crop cannot be produced. And, because, by the operation 
of early cross-ploughing, unless under a deeper furrow 
than my experience will justify, the sward is exposed, be- 
fore decomposition, to the antiseptic agencies which I have 

, and becomes indurated ; and, if it can then be 
subdued at all, it will require much cost and labor; and 
will, when done, have lost much of its pabular constitu- 


In consequence of a sweep-stake, which I have taken, 
the crop alluded to—though conceded, and paid o- 
yer'to me, without measurement—yet, J held it proper, 
unrequested, to have a subsequent measurement and as- 
certainment, as accurate as possible, of the product, which 
] will annex. 

‘he remarkable uniformity of the crop, and the hazard 
and inconvenience of shelling the whole, so long before a 
fature market, probably of next summer, led me to the fol- 
lowing method, viz. “to measure one acre; to have its 

roduct carefully ascertained ; and to obtain a certificate 
ow a disinterested, judicious, and extensively known 
character,” of the uniformity of the growth. 

For the latter fact, I wrote to Adam Waldie, esq. of Phi- 
Jadelphia, who had recently seen the field in its full growth, 
and because his well merited eminence, as an editor and 
publisher of literary and scientific journals, of extensive 
circulation, would give additional currency and strength 
tothe fact ; and he politely favored me with the following 


a well remember the pleasant ride J had with you, 
through your corn-field. It really required ocular evi- 
dence to produce a conviction of the growth of such mag- 
nificent corn, in such an unfavorable season. I am really 
desirous to know the result ; to know which, the correct 
measurement of one acre, J should think sufficient for all 

tical purposes ; for, the difference must have been too 
small to notice.” 

The following certificate of the measurement of one a- 
cre, was then made by myself with affidavit. 

* | hereby certify, that-I carefully measured and mark- 
ed one acre of my corn-field of the present year, at my 
Appleby Farm, and requested the overseer to ascertain the 
product of said acre incorn. Sworn belore 

Jno. NewrTon, 

Justice of the peace for Dorchester county.” 
November, 1838.” 
The following by the overseer, Mitchell Shore : 
“Thereby certify, that I did, at the request of Dr. Muse, 
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carefully ascertain the product of corn on a space in his 
corn field, at his Appleby farm, the present year, measur- 
ed and marked by him, for one acre, and that it contained 


71 bushels and 3 pecks of shelled corn, the growth of said 


Sworn before Joun Newron, 


space. 
November, 1838.” 


Justice of the peace for Dorchester county. | ° 


It will be seen that the product of my drill-field,viz:|. . 
forty acres at seventy-one bushels and three pecks per | . 
acre, was two thousand eight hundred and seventy bush- | - 
els of shelled corn, or, “sufficiently near for all practical | - 

poses :” and to this may be fairly added, a part of the | ° 
immense contribution levied upon all our crops by a fan-| ° 
tastical morality and self-willed infatuation, (I will not|" * 
tse an epithet, possibly more appropriate,) which, in dis-|" | 
regard of the laws of God and man, preferring idleness | , 
and thievery, to industry and honesty, have turned loose | . 


upon us, a Vandal swarm of freed negroes, who work 
none, and eat much; and of, necessity, and most notori- 
ously, live exclusively upon the industry of others; and 
this year, in evidence of the progressive boldness of ac- 
customed villainy, they have taken, and before removal, 
shelled my corn in the field to a large extent. 

. In this field was contained, also, thirty-five acres more, 
which was planted in the usual manner, at four and a half 
feet distance, each way; and leaving two stalks, upon 
thinning; when one only at a point, was left in the other; 
jnall other respects, the culture was like the former, ex- 


Cept that it was cross harrowed at the close of the culti- 


Vation. 
It will be observed that the drill had a little more than 


‘Rine thousand stalks ; and the other, about four thousand 


to theacre. The growth of this was equally good; but 
the product, though not accurately ascertained, as intend- 
ied, was unquestionably far short of the dri/Z ; but notin 
the ratio of the respective number of stalks—the ears be- 


“ing larger—yet,] think the difference of product, per 
, cre, at least one-third in favor of the drill. 





I have had, under a similar drill culture, on five acres, 
and ina less unfavorable season, one hundred bushels per 
acre; and my present report may not be interesting, as to 
quantity, yet, under the unfavourable circumstance of an 
unusual drought, and a field culture too, the result is flat- 
tering; and I have, at least, complied with my promise to 
make the report. 

Your politeness will excuse its length, and its blots, 
when I assure you, the quo animo was absent in both of- 
fences; and you are a liberty to use it at your discretion, 
absolute. 

I have omitted any notice of the geological and topo- 
graphical character of the field, and will add it, concisely, 
for a fairer judgment in the case. 

The field and the farm, with few exceptions, is a level 
upland, and by the measurement of our State Engineer, is 
twenty feet above mid-tide of the Great Choptank river, 
near which itlies: though poor, and unproduetive, when 
I purchased it some years ago, yet it was a well constitu- 
ted soil, as to “silica” and “alumina;” the latter rather 
preponderating, and the former chiefly coarse, but remark- 
ably defective of “calcareous” matter, with which, aud 
nutritive manares,I have largely supplied it; and it is 
well repaying the costand labor. Josern E. Muse. 

P. S. Exception may possibly be taken by some, to the 
idea of an antiseptic agency of “sun” and “ air”?—when 
it is notorious, that the “orygen” of the air, is one of the 
agents of putrefaction; and, that “heat” is another ; yet, 
it must be remembered, that these require to be associated 
with “moisture,” to produce the chemical change ; other- 
wise they exert an energetic agency in resisting it; and, 
the presence of the moisture, must be fixed, and continued 
—and, not such, as casual showers, soon evaporated from 
the surface, would supply. J. E. M. 





From the Easton Gazette. 

Curtinc orr Corn.—Mr. Editor.—The recent storms, 
have so prostrated the corn. as to render it almost impossible 
to save the fodder, in the usual mode. Having been in the 
habit of cutting off my corn, for several years, | will give 
you a description of the best method of saving a crop in this 
way. 

Procure some small hoes, about six inches wide; with 
helves about three feet long and made of good pine, so as to 
be both light and strong.—Put one carrier after each cutter, 
and make them keep up their own ruws; for one hand can 
carry together and shock up, as fast as another can eut and 
pile the corn.—The corn and fodder will cure best by putting 
about 250 hills in a shock.—Therefore being thus divided, 
let them begin at once; unless, however, there is an extra 
hand,-it will be necessary to send one cutter and carrier to 
mark the places for the shocks; by tying together the tops of 
four bills at intervals cf sixteen hills each way, from centre to 
centre—thus 
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Let each cutter carry two rows, being careful to leave the 
hills that are tied together, standing.—If there are less than 
four cutters, they had better begin with the rows on which the 
shocks are to stand,so as to open the way to the places 
where they are to be made, that the carriers may not have to 
walk through the corn. In cutting, take held of a hill by the 
tops, with the left band, and cut it off with the right; each 
two cutters laying their corn together across the middle. fur- 
~~ between them, and puting the cosa, from eight hills in a 

ile. ‘ 
; The carriers have only to carry these piles together and 
form the shocks, by setting each armful against the hills that 
are tied up, as they carry them together. The butts of the 
stalks must be kept well out, to make the shocks stand firmly, 
and leave a space in the céntre, for air.—The cornimay be 
cut off with perfect safety, as soon as the grain begins to look 
glazed or shining; but as it can be cut and shocked, in less 
time than it would take, to pull the blades and cut the Aops, 
it may be suffered to stand a little longer; thus giving more 
time for hauling manure,, The blades cure very well, afier 
the,corn is cut, and the tops are much better, than if kept in 
a house; but if a portion of the blades are wanted; for sepa- 


cut off. If the ening off should be delayed by interrupiives 
from weathea, part of the force may be set to ploughmg 
wheat, whilst the inferior hands are finishing the corn. fF 
have often had the corn gang cleaning the way, and the 
ploughs following not far behind them. “It is not necessary 
to stop cutting for a slight shower, and when once the shocks 
are up, no weather can hurt them unless they are biow® 
down. An opportunity is also afforded, for dragging the 
ground, before seeding, which levels it, crumbles. the crust, 
and prevents the wheat from collecting ia the furrows. ‘The 
rows on which the shoeks stand, may be seeded in wheat. 
The spaces occupied by the shocks themselves, amount to, 
only, about one acre in fifty ; but, even these are not lost, for, 
if oats are seeded on them, and covered roughly with a hand 
rake, they seeus to succeed better, than when cultivated any 
other way. ; 

Afier the wheat has been seeded, the corn may either be 
pulled or husked on the stalk. If it is to be husked by the 
hands on the farm, put two hands toa cart, each having a 
basket. Let them take an armful from the shock, and lay 
it un the ground; then husk it imo the basket, and empty it 
into the cart. This saves the time lost by raising up, to throw 
every ear into the cart, as itis husked; and in this way two 
men should husk and loft two loads or six barrels per day, 
and shock up the fodder. In doing this, they may put twp 
shucks together, as the fodder will be sufficiently cured to be 
put in large shocks. ‘I'hese, if weil put up, will keep sound 
ull spring. ‘ihey may be hauled in, however, at any time 
and put up in ricks; and can be taken off the field, in much 
less time than it would require to cut the stalks and pick them 
up. When thecorn is cut off, in a green state, the plant re- 
tains the sap which is in it, and does not become so dry, as 
when stripped in the ordinary way; and from repeated ex- 
periments, it has been proved, that there is an increase of 
grain, both in weight and measure, whilst.the quantity of 
provender and wanure is greatly augmented. : 





HionticutruraL Society or Maryvanp, Sept. 7th 
Vegelables—Exhibited by Jeremiah Nicols, (of Kent co,) 
a sugar beet weighing 13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Fruits—An apple from James Stewart, (Talbot Cong 
weiging 1lb.50z. Mrs. John Ridgely of Hampton, 
varieties of peaches, remarkably fine, 6 weighing 2 1b. ID. 
Ornamental—John Feast exhibited a new plant from 
the West Indies, (name unknown,) producing a beautiful 
scarlet flower—also a fine variety of Dahlias. _ Samuel 
Feast, a large collection of beautiful Dahlias ; also sever- 
al fine roses and double yellow hibiscus sinensis, Edwd. 
Kurtz, aboquet of fine German asters and zinnias ; ary 
seedling Phloxes, &c. Mrs. John Lester, a large boquet 
China asters, very fine. 

Ata meeting of the society held at the rooms on pasa | 
evening, Sept. 7th, the following members were appoin 
a Committee of Arrangement to superintend the comi 
Fat Exursition, which will take place on the 25th, 
and 27th Sept. inst.: Dr. Thos. Edmondson, John Fi 
Edward Kurtz, Samuel Feast, Theodorick B: Ski: 


‘| Joseph King, jr. E. A. Colburn, Jas. Carroll,jr. Gideon 
"| B. Smith, and Henry Rodewald. 


Gardeners, Farmers and Amateurs, are politely request 


] ed to forward to either of the committee such Fruit, Flow- 
.| ers, and Vegetables, as they may deem of interest or wor 
- | thy of exhibition. 


Treovorick B. Skinner, Rec. Sec. H. S. M, 
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*| IMPORTANT FACTS IN REGARD TO KEEPING APPLES SOUND 


FOR A LONG TIME. a 
Queen Ann’s co.. E. S., Md. June 2d, 1837.;, 
Thad this day on my table the first »strawberries: fr 


: my garden, and, at the same time, a dish of fine cong 


Newtown. pippins from my orchard.. They were. 
kept for the occasion; they have been used in profusi 
in my family, since the firstof January, and presents ma 
of them to:some esteemed friends.. The apples were pr 
served. by drying them. in the sun for two or three da 
when first gathered, and put away in dry sand, so as net 
to touch each other, To have fruit th out the year |, 
is desirable—it is a cheap luxury, and. I think conducive 
to health. I have heretofore paid some attention to s 
ing my apples, but have not before, sugceeded in pres 
ing pippins till the ripening of. the summer fruits. The 
sand ought to be perfectly.dry, and clear, of clay, whith 
would give them an earthy taste... .: mn 
Ido not-claim. as an original pun, the mean¢, 
| preserving apples. Packing themin sand is common 
this part of the country. The drying them I took f *m 
the New York. Cultivator. I am-satisfied that the ae” 
bination. is preferable to either of the means separiitt! 
used, This is a small matter, but 





being within the cede 
of agricultural economy, I have supposed you wotl, 





rate use, or for sale, they may be pulled, before the corn is 


give ita place inthe Register. Wm. Canmicnart. 
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hs oo had 
me 1 Curturt or Corron. 
\" From the South-Carolinian. 
By Lotust Grove, Abbeville District. 
Mr. Editor,—t have searched in your agricultural col- 
unths, but in vain, for some article on the culture of cot- 
ton. Are our plantérs not aware of the paramount impor- 
tange of this production ‘of our country? Oris it taken 
for,granted that every person knows how to raise it? So 
every person knows oe to fatten pigs. But there are im- 
prévements, and these improvements should be dissemi- 
nated for the benefit of all. Cotton is the chief source of 
the wealth of the Southern States, and contributes largely 
tothé comfort of millions of the hunian race. We cannot 
iniprove in the culttire of ittoo much. I would not re- 
commend that we should raise more than we do ; but, with 
cafe and attention, the same quantity may be raised on 
much less ground, by which our lands would not be so 
soon exhausted. Land is the only real wealth of our 
country, and it is surely unpatriotic in the people to de- 
stroy or waste it. It is impoverishing their prosperi- 
ty: . ' 
‘What is there worthy in a man’s accumulating a consid- 
erable fortune, if, in doing this, he has laid waste more 
land than would support his posterity for generations to 
come ? 
-Cotton seed should he procured from the best ground, 
where the cotton has been well worked, and the bolls fully 
matured, gathering, for this purpose, the middle bolls : that 
id, separating the first-opening and the last, from the sec- 
ond. The first bolls become grown when the stalk is 
young and not prepared to give to the seed that perfection 
Which it does in‘a maturer growth. The last opening is 
generally immature, from the decay of the stalk, cold 
p ser early frosts, &c. That which is intended forseed 
uld be picked out when dry, and never allowed to 
‘heat or ferment, which would occasion a decampositon of 
its parenchyma, and a predisposition to rot while-grow- 
pg. This partial fermentation of the seed will not pre- 
t its germination ; but its nourishing principle being in- 
red, the young plant will not have that constitutional 
Mea so essential to perfection in growth, but will be sus- 
" ceptible of all the disasters incident to the cotton crop. It 
etre as important that we extend a care to the pres- 
tion of our seed, as to the preparation of the soil. A 
defective seed cannot bring a perfect plant. The more 






















































































e less will he their degeneracy. The land should be 
wn up in beds as early as possible with a turning 
ough, which will hasten the decomposition of its vege- 
le matter. Low moist land should be drawn up with 
the hoe, but no other. Some people contend for a rigid 

tem of management, as to the time and manner of 
ening and working a crop; :but, as there is no regular 

e or way of managing,which will suit the precarious 
séasons of our climate, all plans must be modified accord- 
‘Thy to circumstances. 

There is a prevailing opinion among planters, that the 
sooner cotton is planted, so that it is not killed by frosts, 
the. better. This is an error of considerable magnitude. 
‘ff experience did not prove to the contrary, we should 
need no better evidence, it seems to me, than to know that 
the cotton plant is a native of a warmer climate than this. 
In Florida, the West-Indies, and Mexico, where there are 
no chilling winds or frosts to stunt its growth, cotton 

ws to greater perfection than in Carolina and Georgia. 
‘Cotton ought not to be planted until there is evidence of a 


_@ry man’s experience will dictate. Cotton will then come. 
, Sp and grow off sooner than that which has been injured 
‘By frosts ior cold winds. Before planting, the seed should 
“be rebed in ashes, moistened with water: This will cut 
“fhe lint, so that the‘seed can be dropped: more regularly. 
| the ashes which stick to the seed are highly benefi- 
mal, as they impart theiralkaline qualities to the young 
int, and accelerate and give vigor to its:growth. Some 
ters rub their seed before planting in lime; but ]: pre~ 
r ashes, because its inherent principle (alkali,) is not on- 
‘a stimulus, but a nourishment also :'whereas, lime is 
“auly a stimulant, and might, in some instances, engender 
nt. 
“healthiness to the young plant, and an impetus to its 
th, which rendet it less susceptible of the influence 
of circumstances. © a is ' 
© After the cotton js up, a scraper should be’ ran round, if 
land is bedded. ‘This will not throw the soil down, 
save the cotton standing on a narrow ridge, which 
vede the progress of the hoes, in chopping out, 


. ~ 
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ins we take with regard to the preservation of our seed,’ 


' “permanent change from cold to warm, which in time ev-, 


The cotton should be left in bunches of three or four 
stalks at a place—the distance, suitable to the strength of 
the ground, not putting it to an entire stand until the sec- 
ond time. A great deal is often lost in the cotton crop by 
its being too close in the drill. The stalks should stand 
at such distances as at all times to admit the sun. to shine 
through upon the ground. It is the general warmth of 
the sun, with.af:<e circulation of air, that causes the cot- 
ton to bear, mature, and open. Afler chopping out, the 
cotton should be run round with a turning plough, the 
bar next the cotton. 
covers the young grass, and admits the warmth of the sun 
to the roots of the cqtton ; but it should not stand long in 
this condition, before it is run round again, with one or 
two furrows, throwing the soil back to the cotton. It is 
then in good condition for the second hoeing. In hoeing 
the second time, the cotton should be put toa perfect 
stand of one stalk. Those which are to be removed, 
should not be chopped off with the hoe, but should be 
pulled up with the hand. This is the speediest way, and 
the most practicable, as there is no danger of bruising 
those which remain. Ithas been shewn by experiment, 
which is better than all the theories that can be adduced, 
that one stalk ata place, giving it the proper distance, will 


bear more and better cotton than two stalks or more. And‘ 


this is not at variance with the theory of the times; for 
two stalks cannot draw more matter from the earth than 
the earth will yield to one; but on the contrary will ex- 
haust the earth of those. ingredients material to the forma- 
tion of the cotton, which is the ultimate purpose of the cot- 
ton planters. And no planter will deny that there is more 
efficacy in a perfect plant than one that has been bruised, 
mutilated or wounded, in any way. Its transpiration is 
free and unrestrained ; no waste of its juices, their renova- 
ting principle being carried out to their ultimate perfection. 
We may attribute, and very correctly too, the barrenness 
of some stalks to the wounds and bruises which have been 
inflicted, when young, either upon the stalk, or about its 
roots. And might we not, with equal propriety, view 
this as one of the causes which hasten the degeneracy in 
our seed. Could we but view, scientifically, the progress 
of the cotton plant, from its germination to maturity, and 
see the analogy of its constituent parts, we would see that 
a perfect growth is necessary to the perfection of the seed. 
Then surely it would be prudent in every planter to use 
these necessary pains; they require no more time, and 
would evidently increase the quantity upon the ground; 
and the purity of the seed would be a great desideratum 
in the next crop. 

The third working should be given with as much or 
more care than the second. ‘The roots are then spread- 
ing in every direction, and the stalks is in a good way of 
bearing. There is a universal practice among some plant- 
ers, in the third, and in the last working, to plough deep 
and bed up high. This is an error which is attended 
with inconceivable injury. Every experienced planter 
knows that there is the bulbous or large root, that strikes 
perpendicular and deep into the ground, and the fibrous or 
small: roots that run horizontally immediately under the 
surface of the ground. The office of the latter is to seek 
for nourishment which is essential to the support of the 
bolls: The main root, which strikes into the ground, 
collects moisture, and supports the stalk. Now, what 
must be the result of cutting those fibrous roots with the 
plough in dry weather, or at any time, for we have no 
warranty of rain? The consequence must be a dropping 
of the bloom, and the barrenness of the stalk, until rain 
come again, that these roots may take a fresh start to grow. 
Or even if the ploughing should not be of sufficient depth 
to cut the roots, the: soil is drawn off with the hoes, in 
piling it round: the stalk—the earth dries to its usual 
depth, and these roots are exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun, J have seen the effect of this so strong as to fire 
the lower leaves of the stalk. 

Another attenuative consequence of this high bedding 
system, is, that the cotton derives no benefit from light 
showers. The water inclines to the middle, and runs 
off or evaporates, and does the cotton no good. No- 
thing short of a thorough wetting rain will do any 


es have a two-fold advantage.. They give a | good 


Perhaps some one would inquire, am I totally opposed 
to the posting creme! I would answer, there is a me- 
dium ip all things. Every virtue carried to excess, be- 
comes a vice. A broad flat bed would serve the requisite 
purpose. .My,plan isto run round with a broad scraper. 





This runs immediately under the surface, destroys the 
small grass, and neither tears down or throws the bed up 


This throws the soil to the middle, | 
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higher ; and with one or two furrows, with a i 
plough, to split the middle, then, if necessary, iar teat 
the iniddle furrows, with the hoe, a little of the soil, de. 
positing it on each side. This answers the double onal 
pose of shading and accumulating moisture about the roots 
of the cotton, and absorbing more water during light 
showers. Whereas, the high beds lose more moisture e- 
ven in dry weather, because evaporation goes on from 
the surface of the ground. The surface being increased 
of course evaporation is increased. , 

It may be thought that these little cares and pains are 
too trivial and unimportant to compensate for the addition. 
al trouble. But if there is any thing in three years expe- 
rience and observation, ] am prepared to say that the 
will amply repay for all this additional trouble. “With. 
out pains, there are no gains, as poor Richard says.” 





_ From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A TREATISE ON WHEAT. 
ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
or Wueat.—sy Joun Le Covurevr. 
. (Continued.) 
On the tendency of Wheat to Degenerate. 

This term “ degenerate,” is in common use among far- 
mers, from a want of having duly reflected on the subjec 
and accepting for truth the traditions or sayings which be- 
come proverbial from father to son. 

If I rightly understand the signification of the term, it 
should mean that the wheat has changed its nature, it has 
become of an inferior quality, less productive, and less 
suited to the soil than when originally sown. Now, have 
ing shown the very considerable difference of produce in 
various varietics,—some producing nearly double what 
others do; it stands to reason that if a farmer procured 
what he used to consider a fine sample, apparently toler- 
ably pure—and that a few grains, of a productive but 
coarse sort, were intermixed with it, say, for the sake of 
argument, fifty grains ina bushel, on the average, that 
this variety produced sixty grains to the ear, with an ay- 
erage of eight tillers to each grain; here would be four 
hundred and eighty grains, the produce of one single ear, 
multiplied by the fifty grains in the bushel, or twenty. 
four thousand grains in the produce of each bushel, of an’ 
inferior sort, in the crop, the following year. The se- 
cond or third year, if careful attention were omitted in the 
selection of the seed, from the original sort meant to be 
produced, the crop would be thus almost changed, not de- 
generated : it would be no fault of the superior sort fitst 
imported, but wholly the consequence of neglect in not 
having preserved it pure; for the original sort would re 
main the same as regards quality, but diminished in quan- 
tity. So it will be in a greater or Jess proportion, with 
each of these varieties, that lurk in a good crop, which 
they deteriorate in proportion to their inferiority, either 
in point of produce of meal or straw. This is the case 
even among the careful selections which I have made, for 
in the operations of thrashing, winnowing, or preparing 
it, by washing, or pickling; with all the care imaginable, 
itis of so small bulk, that some stray grains, if several 
sorts are grown on a farm, will invariably lurk, and get 
into the most pure crop—this I hold under such circuni- 
stances to be almost inevitable, but where only one or two 
good and suitable sorts are cultivated on a farm, mixtures 
ought to disappear altogether; and the stock continue 
pure as long as proper attention is paid. ‘This should be 
done by methodical arrangement; first, by seeing’ the 
seed intended to sow down-an acre or two, as future stock _ 
for a large farm, carefully selected by hand if necessary. 
That sown by a drill machine, with a double distance be- 
tween each sowing of the drill, to enabie a careful person 
to reach from each side to the middle of the drill, when 
the wheat is ripening, to cut on arly ears foreign to the 
crop. A guinea expended in éxtra labor in this manneft, 
would amply repay the farmer, ii the future beauty and 
produce of his crop. nett 

When the sheaves are tied, I further send a petson 
round them, to see if all strangers to the crop are exclid- 
ed from it. 

All this may appear discouraging, but what success is 
to be obtained in this, or any ‘other profession, (for I do 
not hesitate to call farming both a Science and a profession,) 
without, mental application, added‘ to the “sweat of the 
brow,” in order to learn how’ to cultivate the soil’ with 
proper skill. s 

A very good farmer in the Lothians sent me a sample of 
wheat of his own growth—it had been intended for’a 
white wheat, and was called so, but most of the white 
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ins were ill-grown and poor, whereas, a féw grains of 
a red variety, mixed with the sample, were very plump and 
farinaceous, evidently marking that the degenerated or 
red sort, as it probably was considered, was that which 
would have ensured a heavy, well-ripened, and remun- 

ting crop. 
“ trast that the growing of seed, for particular localities, 
may become a distinct branch of the agricultural profes- 
sion. I do notfeel envious of those admirable establish- 
ments, the nursery gardens of the kingdom, which hourly 
clothe the face of the country with new beauties, and re- 
fresh it with delicacies—the result of close, and scientific 
investigation, extracting, like bees, sweets from every cli- 
mate under the sun, and naturalizing them to asoil so 
foreign to many of their habits—yet I hope to seea 
species of nurseries for wheat, established in all parts of 
the empire, where it will be known what sorts of wheat 
are best suited for its different soils, whether of clay, lime, 
sand, granite, or other bases. 

Jt must inevitably stand to reason, that the fine white 
wheat which is grown on a rich fertile loam, suitably re- 
tentive of moisture, cannot be the proper sort to be sown 
on a poor black soil, which of itself is incapable of re- 
taining or attracting moisture. 

But it will not be denied, that if a red, or coarse varie- 
ty, equally productive as to quantity, though perhaps less 
farinaceous, could be grown on such a soil, it would be 
an end greatly to be desired, and of much national im- 
portance. ‘ 

An observation which I made, leads me to believe that 
such will be the result. Ina piece of land which had 
been ill-prepared, and was poor and out of condition, a 
crop of white wheat had been sown; it scarcely grew 
three feet in height—but among it was a plant of fine, tall 
rich brown wheat, with a large, round, but rather coarse 
grain. Jt proved a highly productive variety. Had I 
happened to have sown the field with all such, instead of 
having only twenty bushels per acre, I should probably 
have had forty. 

Surely the attainment of such results ought to be a mat- 
ter of grave inquiry, as a means of increasing the nation- 
al wealth. It is not my object, however, to write a trea- 
tise on political economy, but I shall not hesitate to point 
out, what appears to me to be a legitimate and certain 
mode of augmenting the capital of the kingdom, by the 
means of husbandry, now in so depreciated a state. 

The importance of the exact adaptation of plants or their 
varieties to particular soils, has lately been hinted at, in 
other terms it is true, by a medical professor of great 
talent and research; who has traced the origin of the 
cholera in India, to improper food, or to the use of ill- 
grown and vitiated rice. ‘There can be no doubt, that if 
wheat, unsuited toa particular soil, be sown, the chances 
are that it will not be properly ripened, espectially if in a 
moist or nortern climate, where September or October 
weather may catch it; under such circumstances, the 
crop must be reaped, thrashed out, and perhapssold at a 
low rate, at all events somebody must eat it, so that an un- 
ripe, impure, deteriorated aliment is circulated, to the in- 





jury of some portion of society ; had the seed been such. 


as suited the soil, the contrary might be expected : a well- 
ripened crop, enabling the farmer to pay his rent; and a 
wholesome nutriment being brought into the market. Ten 
or twelve years ago, a beautiful crop was sacrificed in the 
following manner. It was about the period that a good 
deal was written and circulated respecting the great ad- 
-Vantages to be derived from cutting wheat while the grain 
was not fully ripened, as a means of considerably increas- 
ing the quantity of meal. 

_It was therefore reaped in an almost green state, while 
‘the thumb nail could be pressed through the grain; the 
consequence was, that it shrivelled, and J imagine never 
‘dried, for when it was ground into meal, and prepared for 
baking, the dough would not rise, and the bread it pro- 
‘duced was so heavy (absolutely lead-like and indigesti- 
ble,) that it was unfit for ordinary human stomachs, and 
nearly the whole crop was given to the pigs. 

It_will not answer to run into extremes in farming ; all 
_beginners should deviate from the usual practice with 
caution, and. commence with small experiments, which 
when established to be on correct principles, can be ex- 
tended with safety. 
(To be Continued.) 





Texas Corron—The N O. Bulletin of the 9th says—‘Yesterday 
- twenty-three bales of Texas cotton, good fair, were sold at 12 cents; 
‘and twenty one bales, middling fair, at 104 cents.” 





ExsirPaTioN oF GaRLic. 
Montcalm, Va. June 21st, 1839. 

J. Burt, Esq—Sir—The extirpation of wild garlic 
has been regarded rather as.an object to be desired by the 
agriculturalist, than one to be successfully accomplished. 
An experiment, made by myself, not with that view, how- 
ever, will at least point out one mode by which this un- 
pleasant plant may be destroyed. In one-third of a field 
of about twenty acres, it had become very thickly set. In 
the summer of 1836, the wheat grown on this part of the 
field was so filled with it, that I was indaced to keep it 
separate from the rest, to prevent its injuring the-sale of 
the whole. The next spring, 1837, I planted the field in 
corn, and in the fall, having a large number of hogs to 
fatten, and no time or labor to spare to gather corn for 
them, I turned the whole of them in this field. (This is 
sometimes done in this part of Virginia.) ‘They remain- 
ed here till they had nearly consumed all the corn, when 
they were removed into small pens and fed. I then turn- 
ed all my store hogs into the field, to finish what was 
left, where they remained till late in December. In the 
mean time, as their food decreased, I commenced feeding 
once, and afterwards twice a day, during the winter.— 
My feeder, in December, told me that. they were eating 
the garlic. In the spring, I sowed the field in oats and 
clover. The oats were good; the clover was destroyed 
by the burning drought of last summer; thus leaving the 
field entirely naked. I then determined, (last fall,) al- 
though the fourth crop in succession, to sow itin wheat, 
which I did, and this spring in clover and timothy, a full 
quantity of each, Now, sir, I have in the last fortnight, 
repeatedly and carefully searched for the garlic, and found 
two stalks only, where thousands stood before. The gar- 
lic is now in full bearing, and may be easily detected. 

It is manifest that this method’ of destroying this: pest 
will not generally answer. But the idea may be improv- 
ed on. Ifa farmer have but one field of corn, and garlic 
prevails in it, he may gather nearly the whole of it, and 
instead of seeding it, as is the usual practice, let him turn 
in all his hogs that are to be kept over to the next year, 
and they will soon get hold of the roots, &c. He will 
then put in a spring crop with grass seed. So well satis- 
fiedam I with the result in this case, that I shall pursue 
the same plan in respect to two other fields in which 
there is a good deal of garlie. It will occur to you, that the 
ground being light and mellow, from the recent cultiva- 
tion of the corn crops, the hogs have no difficulty in find- 
ing the bulbs, which they will not attempt in a field well 
set in grass or stiffened with a sod, although abounding in 
garlic, and this for two reasons: they have a plenty to 
eat and with less labor. Yours, &c. 

Cultivator. Jas. MclIztuany. 





Extracts from Capt. Marryat’s Diary. 

Prices or Srock 1n Kenrucky.—Of the cattle show 
at Lexington, (Kentucy,) the fourth day was for the ex- 
hibition of Jackasses of 2 year and 1 year, and for foals 
and Jennies also; this sight was to me one of peculiar 
interest. Accustomed as we are in England to value. a 
Jackass at thirty shillings; we look down upon them with 
contempt; but here the case is reversed: you look up at 
them with surprise and admiration. Several were shown 
standing fifteen hands high, with head and ears. in pro- 
portion: the breed has been obtained from the Maltese 
Jackass, crossed by those of Spain, and the south of 
France. Those imported seldom average more than four- 
teen hands high; but the Kentuckians, by great attention 
and care, have raised them up to fifteen hands, and some- 
times even to sixteen. But the price paid for these.splen- 
did animals, for such they really were, will prove howmuch 
they are in request. Warrior, a jackass of great celebrity, 
sold for 5,000 dollars, upwards of £1,000 sterling, Half 


of another jackass, Benjamin by name, was, sold for 2,-| 


500 dollars. At the show I asked a gentleman what he 
wanted for a very beautiful.female ass, only one year old: 
he said that he could. have 1,000, dollars, £250 for her, 


but that he had refused. that sum. |For a,.two year old 


jack, shown during the exhibition, they asked 3,000.dol- 
lars, more than £600. 
keys before; but the fact is, that mule-breeding is so lu- 
crative, that there is no price which a very large donkey 
will net command. 
few miles out of the town: Don.Juan, a two year old 
bull, Durham breed, fetched 1,075 dollars; an improved 
Durham cow, with her calf,.985 dollars. Before I arrived 


I never. felt such respect for don- 


good stock, now that the western states are filling up, be- _ 
comes so great, that they cannot be produced fast enough. — 
Mr. Clay, who resides near Lexington, is one of the best 
breeders in the state, which is much indebted to him for - 
the fine stock which he has imported, and I quote the © 
prices :—Yearting bull, 1,000 dollars; do. heifer, 1500. “ 
Cows, of full Durham blood, but bred in Kentucky 1,245" 
dollars; do. 1235 dollars. Imported, cow and calf, 2,100 
dollars. It.must be considered that, although a good ’ 
Durham cow will not cost more than twenty guineas per-" 
haps in England, the expenses of transport are very great, — 
and they generally standin, to the importers, about 600" 
dollars, before they arrive at the state of Kentucky.” ~~ 
Cincinnati Porx.—*Cincinnati is the pork-shop of, 
the Union; and in the autumnal, and early winter months, » 
the way in which they kill pigs here is, to use a Yankee, 
phrase, quite a caution. Almost all the hogs fed in the 
oak forests of Ohio, Kentucky, and western Virginia, are 
driven into this city, and some establishments kill as many 
as fifteen hundred a day; at least so Tam told. They 
are despatched in a way quite surprising ; and a pig is kil- 
led upon the same principle as a pin is made—by division, 
or more properly speaking, by combination of labor. The 
hogs confined in a large pen are driven into a smaller 
one; one man knocks them on the head with a sledge- 
hammer, and then cuts their throats; two more pull away 
the carcass, when it is raised by two others, who tumble 
it into a tub of scalding water. His bristles are removed 
in about a minute and a half by another party ; when the 
next duty is to fix a stretcher between. his legs. It ig 
then hoisted up by two other people, cut,open, and dis- 
embowelled ; and in three minutes and a half from the 
time that the hog was grunting in his obesity, he has only 
to get cold before he is again picked up, and.reunited in 
a barrel, to travel all over the world.” 





Items from the N. Y. Spintof the Times, . 

L. J. Polk, Esq. has sold his imported mare Trinket, 
by Godolphin, to Wm. K. Polk, Esq. of Columbia, Tenn, 
for $2000. Since the sale she has dropped a sorrel ches~ 
nut colt, by The Colonel, for which he claims the name 
of! John Blevins. reat 

Maj. John Blevins, of Huntsville, Ala; has sold ons 
half of his fine stallion Wild, Bill, by Sir Archy, out 
of Maria, by Gallatin, to Messrs. Carter & Gillman, of 
Tenn. for $5000. ... © LE ag, 

Mr. Henry Smith, of Mount Pleasant, Tenn. has sold 
to Mr. Long K. Ames, of Columbus, Miss. his colt #i/en 
Brown, by Stockholder, dam by imp. Eagle, for $5000. 

SALES OF COL. BUFORD’S STOCK. , 

‘Lexington, Ky. Aug. 17, 1839.—Dear Sir,—The fol- 
lowing blood stock of Col. Wm. Buford’s was sold by 
auction on Wednesday last, thé 14th ‘inst. at Tree Hill, 
his residence, in Woodford County, Ky. viz: 

Hamilton, ch. c..4 yr. old, by Medoc, out of Marga- 

ret by Sumpter—purchased by John Wallace, . . 

price, | $315 
Ch. c. Powell, by Medoc, dam by Virginia, grandam * 

by Tayloe’s Peacemaker, 3 yr: old—Chas Buford: 925 
B. c. Titus, by Medoc, out of Grecian Princess by 

Whip, 3 yr. old—P. Gatewood. . 

Ch. f. Polly Tompkins, by Medoc, dam by Tayloe’s 

Hamilton, 3 yr, old—G. W, Johnson. Fey 
Ch. f. Cub, by Medoe, out of Ann Merry, by Sump- 

ter, 3 yr. old—Geo. Blackburn & Co. a 
Ch. f. Red Sow, by Medoe,dam by Archie Mon- © 

torio, 3 yr. old—Saml. Coleman. a. « 200 
Ch. m. by Dungannon, dam by Tayloe’s oiled: 

ian, 6 yr. old, and, her produce, ch,,colt e- 

doc, and stinted to. Crip hk 2 Richmond. 230 
B. m. by Hamiltonian, 9 yr, old, and her p cé, viz 2° * 
1. 1836, May 9, Gr.c. by Abdalrahman—2. 1838, 
May 1, Ch. f. by Medoc—3. 1839, May 11. Ch. 

c. by Medoc,:and stinted to Randolph-—G..C. ., 
Paap so mT iy GT! sie 1» 2Q0 
r. m. descendant of Pacolet, and her produce yia:. _, 
1. TAS Apel 13, Gr.c. by Medoc, and Jute, 1839, 
gr ¢ by Cripple, and tinted ‘to Cripple—Mr.’” 


-_—_-___-_ 


BiLoopEp Srocx.—By the following aeeount of the 


J afterwards went to a cattle sale a) sales of Mr.. Warner’s stock, last week, it will be nen that 


the thoroughbred Durham cattle are in as emand 
i ever at maintain as hig ecg o8. 1 wal also'be 
| seen that breeders from the adjoining States are resorting 





a bull and cow fetched about.1,300.dollars, each of them 
about £280. The-cause of this is,,that the demand for 


to this vicinity for the purpose of supplying themselves 
with stock of the best description. This. is the charaster 
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which our breeders have acquired for their stock, and | of silk making through the whole process, from the hatch- 


tichly deserve it, if large investments of capital and 
judicious rearing furnish any guarantee that good stock 
is the result. Kentucky is now as distinguished among 
her sister states for the purity and excellence of her cattle, 
as she has been for several years for the rearing of the 
most superior horses for the turf, the harness and the sad- 
dle. We are gratified to perceive too that our farmers are 
»ing the rewards of their labor and expense : 
""Taralogne of Blooded Stock, with the purchasers and 
= orien at the sale of Mr. Wm. A. Warner, on the 
August, 1839.— Observer & Reporter. 
CATTLE. ° 
No. 1. Frederick, Simon Bradford & Co. (Nash- 


7 ville, Tenn.) $1625 00 
& 2. Pennsylvania, L. D. Young, 520 00 
“ 3. Prudence, S. Bradford & Co. 610 00 
« 4, Victoria, Wm. Warren, 620 00 
@ §. Mary Warner, Clayton Curle, 565 00 
& 6 & 7. Pennsylvania’s Twin calves, 8. J. 
Gillespie, 240 00 
“ § Dahlia, §. Bradford & Co. 415 00 
* 9. Florence, Simon Bradford & Co. 385 5 
« 10. Primrose, E. N. Hart, 255 
“ 11. Rosebud, same, 200 60 
« 12. Julia, C. J. Hart, 265 00 
« 13. Virginia, S. Bradford & Co. 500 00 
* 14, Ella, L. Young, 60 00 
& 15. Red Rose, Wm. Warren, 140 00 
« 16. Letitia, Hart & Goodloe, 400 00 
“ 17. Alice, C. J. Hart, 150 00 
“ 18. Juana, same, 120 00 
« 19. Rebecca, S. Bradford & Co. 75 00 
* 20. Doisy, same, 100 00 
“ 21. Dorhant, W. Warren, 100 00 
HoGs, (Berkshire.) 
Jack—Berryman & Milton, 91 00 
Tom.—Dunlap & Field, 60 00 
Beauty-—Berryman & Milton, 82 50 
Rose.—Duntap & Field, 96 00 
Premium.—wW m. Exum, 56 v0 
Laura.—Berryman & Milton, 93 00 
Tulip—Wm. Exum, 82.00 
Tanny.—Dunlap & Field, 67 00 








THE SILK CULTURE. 


Cot. W.D. Wares’ Cocoonery at Dacsspury, IN 
De.awa«nke.—At this establishment a fair and systematic 
experiment has been made chiefly under the skilful and 
prudent management-of Mrs.,.Waples. Undertaken with 
patriotic views, and after mature reflecction, the design has 
been persisted in-steadily for two years, and the result is 
@ conviction that it may now be followed up with com- 
plete success and as much profit as will well reward the 
labour bestowed and- the capital invested. The misfor- 
une, not unioreseen, in. this business has been, that too 
many have ruslied into it #eadlong, with selfish and nar- 
‘row views to speculation merely, not foreseeing or not ca- 

"King for the bad effects which their ultimate failure or with- 
‘drawal _might.-have on a most important and interesting 
cbranch of industry, Col. Waples,on the contrary, em- 
barked.in it with right intentions, keeping over his trees 
‘in spite of all temptations.to sell—Now they are two 
years old; and this year have-yielded food for near half a 
aillion of worms, which have ‘been fed and reared with 
a care.gnd patience characteristic of all exemplary and no- 
table housewixes, and particularly honourable and praise- 
wortliy in one:in whose sphere and circumstances in life, 
such examples are so rarely to be found. 
* The cocgons at this well arranged and beautiful estab- 
pent, except such a8 were allowed to hatch, have been 
und off by means of Gay’s machinery, under Mrs. 
#(W-’s superintendance, the work being done by slaves, wo- 
“a and children, who under her direction soon became 
orking of thé machine has, we understand, sur- 
‘expectatior producing silk of the finest quali- 
h the utmost regularity and expedition. The 
at. was highly successful and satisfactory, 
of ourclimate, and the simplicity 








a 





ing of the egg to the reeling of the silk ready for the nee- 
dle or the loom. 

So well satisfied is Col. Waples with the entire practi- 
cability and profits of the enterprize, that he proposes on 
a small stream of water to extend the manufactory, adopt- 
ing Mr. Gay’s machinery, as in all respects well adapted 
to, and ensuring success in his design. Our notes are 
from a gentleman who received his information from Col. 
Waples himself, and we are pleased to have it in our pow- 
er to record this other and conclusive testimony in favour 


of the increasing impression that we are destined, ere 


many years, to produce our own silk, as certainly as 

not many years since we did not produce our own cot- 
. 

ton. 





8000 Morus Multicaulis trees, averaging 5} feet high, 
were sold in this town (Easton, Talbot co. Md.) during 
the present (last) week, for 35 cents per tree—Eas. Gaz. 

We understand a sale was made at Salisbury, last week, 
at 31 cents per tree, as they stand, 4 months credit, notes 
negotiable in the Salisbury Bank.—Ed. Amer. Farm. 





Ata sale of 20,000 M. M. trees by Thomas & Sons, at 
Mr. Bonker’s farm, N. J. one lot brought 15} cts. and the 
remainder ranged from 11} to 14 cts. 





Mr. Puysick’s Letter. 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 
Highfield Cocoonery, Germantown, Pa. 
August 22, 1839. 
To Matuew Carey, Esa. 

My dear Sir—The elevated position you hold as a phil- 
antrophist, induces the writer to address this letter to you, 
and frankly with a view to its ultimate publication, should 
its matter be deemed by you of sufficient importance to 
arrest for a brief space the attention of the very intelligent 
public of the United States. Delicacy only, and great 
indisposition to come personally before the eye, has here- 
tofore deterred your correspondent from communicating 
through the public papers any thing relative to the pre- 
sent subject; but inasmuch as the little good he hopes 
has been accomplished, partly by his means, .is in danger 
of annihilation in consequence of his former motives and 
future plans being misrepresented or not understood; 
either of which, it is feared by many, may have a tenden- 
cy to retard the great object he has been endeavoring to 
support with his feeble aid, he begs leave, without farther 
preamble, to commence at once the subject of this letter, 
though previously he would tender an apology for any 
appearance of egotism it may assume, as he will probably 
find it more convenient to use the first than the third per- 
son in the subsequent part. 

It has been stated that the reason why there are so many 
very poor persons in the United States is, that a great 
number of its citizens are too proud to work, and too 
careless to lay up for themselves something for future de- 
pendence. But is this charge just? Have you not al- 
ways found our indigent people both willing and able to 
labor, whenever work suited to their condition, or edu- 
cation, or feelings, has been proffered them? Why then 
should they be censured before they have been patiently 
heard and rightly judged? The class particularly referred 
to are those who, not born to affluent circumstances, are 
continually told that they ought to go out to service. Do 
those who tell them so reflect that they are speaking to 
free born Americans, within whose bosoms beat hearts as 
aspiring as their own, and equally as impatient of allow- 
ing any human creature to lord it over them, and who 
prefer suffering and want to the humiliating reflection that 
they have ever had a master but their God ? 

You will no doubt admit that there are many poor of 
this description in our happy land, to whom that labor 
would be a boon indeed, that could maintain them without 
concomitant mortification. What species of labor, I pray 
you, holds forth this desideratum in such bold relief as 
the silk business in all its branches? at which men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, young and old, the crippled and in- 
firm, high and low, may be actively and profitably em- 
ployed, without causing a blush to mantle on the cheek of 
any. 

Every man, or at least every man who has the proper 


only “Natus consumere fruges.” Actuated by a feelin 
of this kind, I have been engaged in endeavoring to ae 
mote the culture of silk ; nordo I wish you to infer there 
has been no desire in my breast to augment my own re- 
sources at the same time; but should loss only be m 
portion, still I shall be amply repaid if ] have contribut. 
ed one mite toward the permanent establishment of the ° 
culture of silk in my native land. 

Highfield Cocoonery has not cost as much as man 
suppose ; but yet, as the expense has been considerable, ] 
propose to reimburse myself from the public sale of part 
only of my morus multicaulis, intending to propagate 
from the ramainder enough to plant sixty acres of land 
for the purpose of feeding silk worms extensively here. 
after. 

Perhaps it would be proper for me in this place to con- 
tradict the statement of persons unknown, that 60,000 
worms fed on morus multicaulis perished in one day at 
my establishment. Why, sir, we have not lost the twelfth 
part of that number during the whole summer. ~ But if jt 
were true, still it would not be as many by thousands gg 
all silk growers.expect to lose out of so large a uumber 
as we have fed this summer (2,000,000.) M. Camaille 
Beauvais, an eminent authority upon the culture of silk, 
asserts that the French usually lose fifty per cent of their 
whole crop. 

I think therefore I am warranted in saying, that the ex- 
periment of laborating silk worms from morus multicay- 
lis, at the Highfield Cocoonery, has been crowned with 
complete success, or at least with a success greater than 
usually falls to the lot of feeders upon the white Italian 
mulberry in France itself, a nation having the experience 
of centuries in this art: of centuries I say, for it is well 
known that the first mulberry tree was introduced there 
during the time of the Crusades, by Giupafe, of St. Aubon, 
and planted three leagues from Mont Meliart: and it is 
a matter of history that Charles the Seventh wore, at his 
entrance into Rouen in 1449, a beaver lined with velvet, 
the most costly and elegant head ornament known at that 
time. 

Certain it is, that many speculators in morus multicau- 
lis, without owning or rearing a solitary tree themselves, 
actually sold thousands of them at very low prices last 
spring, confidently expecting to buy them at lower prices 
still, long before the time of delivering in the fall: butas 
the silk business is now fully ascertained to be no hum- 
bug, but rather a substantial reality, and the value of the 
tree having consequently risen instead of fallen, it be- 
comes a matter of great pecuniary importance to them to 
put the fall prices down, ay, and keep them down too; 
and as one means of eflecting this object, I am told the 
have circulated a report, far and wide, that I purpose sel- 
ling off my whole stock ; that having tried the experiment 
fully, I have found it would not do, have become tired of 
and abandoned it. But, sir, what is the truth? Why,so 
far from being tired of and abandoning it, I feel gratified 
beyond measure at having commenced it; nor could | 
possibly point out any other occupation so likely to please 
the generality of mankind as this, the whole process, from 
hatching the eggs to manufacturing the most costly bro- 
cades, being replete with interest in all its stages, ay, and 
with profit too; for, from the experience of this summer, 
I feel perfectly certain we can raise, upon a very moderate 
calculation, from the 100,000 multicaulis trees [ propose 
to reserve for my own use out of 400,000 I have now 
growing, to plant my whole farm of sixty acres very thick- 
ly with them next year, not to sell, but to supply my co- 
coonery with foliage for 15,000,000 of worms, intended 
to be raised the year after next. My land is by no means 
in a high state of cultivation, yet I feel certain that the 
above number of worms can be fed from its produce when 
the trees are two years old, and as 100,000 produce 333} 
Ibs. of raw silk, so will 15,000,000 produce 5000 lbs, 
worth 50,000 dollars when converted into sewing silk, at 
a cost of one dollar per pound, which I am told is amy 
when done on a large scale, from which deduct 5000 dol- 
lars, and the nett profit from my sixty acres of land w. 
be 45,000 dollars. I allow nothing to pay for rearin 
worms, because, when multicaulis becomes pleniifub we 
shall mow it down, and throw it, stems and all, to the 
worms ; the diminished expense of which, together with 
our present state bounty, being amply sufficient to cover 
this item. 


Perhaps you will consider me extravagant in my cal 
culations. What! methinks | hear you say, 45,000 dol- 





feelings of a man, must have a wish to perform some good 
in his generation, or, in other words, not to have been 





lars from sixty acres of thin land in one year, impossible!! 
Be assured, however, my dear sir, that I was only a little 
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while ago—not a year—more skeptical upon this subject, 
than the most perfect infidel to my present statement can 
be now : but having carefully examined facts and practice 
only—theory being totally disregarded—I cannot resist 
credence to the mass of evidence I meet with both from 
my own experience and that of others, warranting the as- 
sertion that the above is only a part of what can be ac- 
complished, if energy, enterprise, and a small capital, go 
hand in hand to work. Mr. E. P. Roberts, whose | sin- 
cerity cannot be questioned, states, after a carful Dr. and 
Cr. account with one acre, that $1128 33 will most prob- 
ably be found to be the nett profit from it, if devoted to the 
culture of silk, when the trees have attained four years of 
age—which would give $67,699 80 from sixty acres of 
land. And the Rev. D. V. M’Lean, of Freehold, N. J. 
actually raised on one sixteenth of an acre last year, from 
roots of multicaulis planted that season, the enormous a- 
mount of 31 Ibs. 11 oz. of cocoons, being-about 507 lbs. 
to the acre. Evpcrience, then, sanctions the belief that 
my estimate is only a part of the truth. 

With these views, you will easily be persuaded that no 
consideration could induce me to sell a/Z my trees. 

In the early part of the feeding season my superinten- 
dent, Mr. Spencer, was decidedly in doubt respecting the 
advantages of the morus multicaulis, but is now a firm 
convert to faith in its superiority. Mr. Osler,a well 
known and very respectable tailor in our village, assures 
us that our silk,reeled on one of my improved Piedmontese 
reels, is decidedly superior, in. every desirable quality, to 
any he has ever seen of the produce of this or any other 
country, from the white Italian mulberry. Now, sir, I 

“should not have been discouraged if I had lost every 
worm I had attempted to raise this year; for the season 
has been so very wet, and the leaves so very succulent, 
that it is a perfect miracle to me they have not all perish- 
ed! 

Well aware of the deep responsibility I assume in re- 
presenting the culture of silk from morus multicaulis in 
such glowing colours, whereby many persons may be in- 
duced to embark in it their whole capital—the hard earned 
savings of a life of toil—and also of the just censure | 
should merit from them if I have knowingly deceived 
them, still 1 deliberately add, that every word above ex- 
pressed is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
and that I am firmly persuaded that the morus multicaulis 
is the most valuable tree on earth. 

With many apologies for this long letter, and with the 
assurances of the highest esteem, 

I am, dear sir, your friend and humble servant, 
; Puiuip Puysick. 

To Puiuip Puysick, Ese. 

Dear Sir—I have read your communication with pleas- 
ure, and perfectly coincide in opinion with you on the 
very important and beneficial effects that may be fairly 
calculated on from the successful prosecution of the cul- 
ture of silk, to a class of females laboring under grievances 
and unmerited sufferings. To them it opens the most 

cheering prospects of ease, comfort and happiness, which 


“in past times they could hardly have hoped for. The 


sufferings of this class have been often urged on the pub- 
lic attention, without exciting that sympathy for which 
their case so loudly called. 


Yours respectfully, 
Aug. 23, 1839. M. Carey. 





Sitk Worms.—The cold davs of last week was a hard 
season for Silk Worms. In cne night,a week or two 
since, one feeder lost 18 or 20 thousand, and had it not 
been for precautions taken to warm the buildings, hun- 
dreds of thousands would have died. Aside from cold, 
the worms have to contend with a host-of enemies. Black 
ants and Rats eat them with great voracity, as they furn- 
ish a delicious repast when filled with silky, glutinous 
matter. We have been surprised to learn the number 
fed and the quantity of silk manufactured this summer in 
this vicinity. The Northampton Silk Company, Mr. 
Whitmarsh and Dr. Stebbins, of this town,—in Amherst, 
Mr. Smith and the Amherst Silk Company,—in Whate- 
ly, Dr. Bardwell, and in Williamsburg, Mr. Bodman, 
Many others have done a 
smaller, but equally successful business in feeding worms 
and raising raw silk.—JVorthampton (Mas.) Courier. 











Tue Twin or Oxra Corron.—Some interesting par- 


. ticulars respecting this new species of cotton are detailed 


in a letter from a planter, published in the Savannah 


Georgian. The discovery of it appears to have been entire- 
ly accidental. A gentleman of Aurauga, Alabama, a few 
years ago bought some Petit Gulf seed; in a field sown 
with this seed, a single stilk was observed without limbs, 
and having great numbers of bolls adhering immediately 
to the stalk, or in clusters, on very short limbs. » From 
these seeds the variety has been propagated. In 1837 the 
seeds sold as high as 50 cents apiece; last fall $160 was 
paid for a bushel. The plant exhibits a distinct variety ; 
the stalks had rarely any limbs longer:than one joint, 
sometimes two; the bolls were two, three, and sometimes 
seven in a cluster—the stems of all the bolls shooting 
from one place, and at the top of the short limb. The cot- 
ton is exceedingly fine, being from two to four cents a 
pound better than ordinary ; the color and staple of the 
wool is described as very superior, and unequalled by the 
finest and softest short staple. Another advantage of this 
variety is, that itcomes to maturity and opens two weeks 
earlier than common; in rich land the stalk grows quite 
tall, reaching as high as six or eight feet; the luxuriant 
growth of the plant in fertile soils may render topping 
necessary ; its appearance is very much like the common 
okra, having a similar stalk, with cotton leaves. If the 
anticipations indulged respecting this lately discovered 
variety of the cotton ptant are ever realized, the success of 
the experiment must add immensely to the agricultural 
wealth of Louisiana, Mississippi and other southern 
states—V. O. Bulletin. ~- 





Stramoneum.—James Town Weed, Gympson or Stink 
Weed.—4 lb. Gympson, } Ib. Lard; stew until the Gymp- 
son is soft, then squeeze through a cloth, and then put the 
compouned into a pot. It will keep a great many years. 

Cholera infanta, and for Adults—} pint Indian Corn 


Grain—te supplies of wheat fair, prime white Is worth 
1,23a1,25; red 1.18a1.20, The supplies of corn are large, and 
price declined; white 60a63, yellow 65, Rye 74. oats 29a30. 

At New Orleans, for the week ending on the 3ist ult. 
every branch of trade continued to wear the same torpid ap- 
pearance. The fever had continued on the increase, and 
raged with unabated violence. Afiter the receipt of the news 
by the Liverpool there was considerable done in cotton, but 
buyers were mdisposed to offer by 4c as much as previously. 
—Sales were inade of the old crop Louisiana and Mississippi 
254 bales at 9c; 15 at 84; 41 a9; 289 at—; 204 at—; 781 
at 104; 62 at Llc. Of the new.crop 8 bales at 11%; Gat 12; 
24 at 124; 7 at Lbs 60 atd2t; S at 124; and 30 at 114c. 
New cotton began w arrive more freely—518 bales were re- 
ceived during the week,—stock of cotton on hand 10,308 bales. 
here was nothing new in price or demand for Sugar—it was: 
quoted at 4u7c.— Lhe accounts from the growing crop were 
decidedly favorable. Nothing doing in Mulasses beyond city — 
wants. Tiere were only 1284 hb:ls of Tobacco left of last 
season’s stack, which was fast being reduceé.—Since the 
Euglish ad vices there has been a betier enquiry. bolders are 
firm at 8a‘), Llall4 and !3al4e. Large sales of Bagging and 
Rope have been made—tne stock of Rrope is much heavier 
than Da:zging in proportion, and sales of bagging, without 
repe, me de as high as 27c—the general sales are for bagging 
24a25c; rope Babe, on time. Some. small lots of Flour for 
Havaaa. sold at ¢6a6¢ ; the other sales were confined to the 
city’s \vaats. No sales of sour flour reported, Corn closed 
un the 29th firm at 69c; Oats 50a52c and scarce. 

At Mobile, for the week ending on the 3ist, there was not 
a bale. of Cotton received or sold ;—14(0 bales were exported 
to B irminghain, leaving the stock 619 bales.—Sales of Ky.. 
Bag ging at 3Ua3Ic; rope 12tc, on time;—stock fight. A 
mv deraie demand for super Western Flour $8429. ; 

At Ciaewnnals, on the 4th inst Flour was $44; Whiskey 
41 c; Wheat 75c, Corn 59a60c; Oats 314a37 4c. 

At Williamsport, (Md.) oa. Saturday, Flour was $54a5%; 
* Wheat Lt5al2.c; Rye 70c; Coro 90c; Oats 33a35c- 

At New. York, last week, there was considerable activity 





to be well burnt; then pound or grind it to powder; to 
this add 1 quart boiling water; let it stand to draw ten 
minutes, then pour off to cool. The Oxyginated Castor 
Oil should be taken then. 


To Oxyginate Castor Oil.—} lb. Oxyde Iron or brow’ a 
Paint, $ gallon Oil (cold pressed ;) stir, and then stir fc or 
five days once each day ; then let it rest: the Oxyde w ill 
settle to the bottom; then pour off a fine clarified Cast jor 
A wine glass for an adult isa sufficient dose ; chi Jd- 


Oil. 
ren less in proportion. 


Preparation by an Oil for Inflammatory Rhewma tism 
and Rheumatic Gout.—1 spoonful of Worms, cs\ied FE ‘ish- 
ing or Earth Worms; add one spoonful of Oil; then 
stir frequently for about half an hour, the worms will 
then be found to be dissolved to an oil; squeeze through 
a cloth to get out the earth: then add a little essence of 


bergamot. Rub on the part in which there is pain. 


Brake, or good Sarsaparilla.—A great vegetable pro- 
duction, called Brake, affords a long root, which is the 
finest Sarsaparilla in the world. A det:oe:tion may be 
This 
decoction breaks up a Stone in the bladder, and passes i 


taken, a wine glass full every hour through a day. 


off. A violent case of Stone may be relieved by it. 
Mansion House Hotel, Broadway, July 30, 1834. 
Henry ALEXANDER, of Baltimore. 
. State of Maryland. 


P. S—All Editors ought to publish these Receipes, 


for public good.— NV. ¥. Gaz. of July, 1834. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
Baltimore Market.—Tobacco.—The market for Maryland 





in price or diminution of demand—holders, however, show- 
ing a little more firmness. ‘T’he sales of the week have been 
10 a moderate extent, though mostly in small lots. The 
stock in market is not large, otherwise as the demand is fair, it 
is probable the transactions would have been extensive. We 
continue to quote inferior Maryland $404.25; Common $4,50 
a5,50; Middling $6a7; good $8a9; and fine and leafy $10a 
12. There is some inquiry for Ohio. We note a sale of 80 
hhds. at $8,50a10, and another of 50 hhds. at ¢9,50, We 
quote Common quality ¢6a7,50; middling $849; good ¢10a 
11; and fine $12al4. There isa good deal of Ohio going 
on ship board on owners’ account, they preferring to take 
their chance : oo rs markets to selling here. The 
inspections of the week c»mprise 443 hhds. M ; 
175 bhds. Ohio—total 618. iat 

Cattle.—-The number of Beet catile offered in our market 
this week has not been large, and prices continue about the 
same as last week. We quote prime gass cattle at $8, and 
inferior at $7,25 per 100 Ihs. 

Flour—The receipts of Howard st. continue fair, and limit- 
ed transactions from stores at $5.87a6, cash and time—We 
note several sales on Monday of about 5.87a5 94 cash, and $6 





on time—choice brands are held at 46. The wagon price i 
5.75. City Mills and Susquehanna are held at $6. =o 


Tobacco continues much as last week, without either ciange | W 


in the fall trade. There was a fair business done in cotton, 
and 2800 bales sold of which 1000 bales were for export, at 
10aL5e—1650 bales Upland at 10al3e; 350 Mobile 9¢a13#; 
650 Orleans 10al4; 89 at 144; and 70 very fine at 15; 150 
Florida 10a12c. ‘he sales of Flour moderate, yet owing to 
very light receipts, Westera elused at $7 for common ‘yrands, 
and 6,75 for Ohio; 1000 Richmond counte” .oi at 6.50 ; 
Georgetown $6,62a75; 1000 bbls sold a1 6.62- some parcels of 
Wheat remained unsold; the receiprs «< Rye were small acd 
the pritasweadys Corn was plen:, but sold freely at 84 
Clean Hemp had sold at %15, atid Sisal at $140; Manilla. 
wasfirmer and brovent g150, The sales of Rice were 150) 
tierces .at $4,2504,50.. Srgars were selling more freely at: 
steady -priees. 180 bhds Kentucky Tobac co sold in Jots at . 
tOalde; and a few at 15c. Wool extremel y inactive. 

The New York Express of Saturday say +: “The week 
has closed much beter than it promised a t the commience- 
ment. There have been no specie drafis of a. ny conseapen’ey 
and the Banks are tess disposed to press each othe. The 
stock market has been getting better. The bears, w,°° 2" 
interested in keeping down stocks, begin to fear lest the ae 
by the Great Western may be favorable, in which even, ° 
the margin fora rise is very great. One great cause ot the. 
t}| pressure on the market, has been the drain on our Banks b 

depositors. The allurement of a high tate of interest on Post 
Notes, a description of seeurity considered byond all deub: ~ 
such that hundreds have gone into the purchase of them a. 
| never have touched, ur would touch, a Private Noté at an 

rice. Therhne of depasites at the vatious Banks is cna 
ower th an itthas been for years. As an evidence of the ex- 
a # oes Pir anaan pase reduced, we can state th 
nk baa six hun thousan dollars i 
that was not unusually large,” ' Jentyectho> iguaaae 


At Philadelphia, the swek of Flour continues very limited 
e quote it as firm at $6.25; Rye Flour, the last sales were 
at $4,124; Corn Meal iu bbls is held at $4, in puncheons at 
817,50; Brandywine at $18,50. Grain continues limited. 
We quote Wheat at $1,25a!,30, as per quality. Oars at 4! 
a374c; the sales at the former rate in the early part of the 
week ; at the latter to-day. . Yellow Corn at 81a80c: white 
77a78c. Rye, last sales at 85c, but mose could not be sold 
at same rate. Flaxseed at $1,35al.37. and scarce. There 
were 461 head of Beeves in market during the week. The 
sales were brisk and at an advance of 50 cents per 100 since 
our last report. ‘Ihe cattle were mostly from this State. We 
quote sales of first_quality at $8.50; second $7.50; third $7. 
At Richmond. Friday, Canal Plour was in brick demand 


at $6, heing aslight advance ;"last saleg City M ; 
115a120c; Corn 65c; Oats "30a33c ; Whitkey Seige nn 


change in ‘Tobaceo. 
At Winchester, (Va.) Saturday, 


aw 50c ; Oats 25e Flour was $5a5t, wheat 


eorgelown, on Friday, the w price of 
$5,3-4a5.81, being a slightdecline. oe. ve 


Fi ante Friday sales of corn at 65c; R. O, Staves in 
At Alewandria, Saturday, Flour was quoted from wagons 


at $5.83; Wheat 118al2ic: R : Corn 
30a88¢; Bacon Ilallic, 2) te SUATOE ; Clot 
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' * PRICES IN’ THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asues—Slacked, 10 |Provistons— 
ne 5 75 


1cKs— Beef, Balt. mess, 
Run of kiln per M. Pork, do do 17 -00 
Hard or arc do prime 13 00 
Red or pavin; Bacon, Balt. ass.}b. 124 
Corrrse—Ha. Hams, do cured 134014 
Rio Middl'gs, do do 9% a 10 
Corrorn— Shoulders,dodo Sia Q 
Virgin. good, Ib Lard, West.¢Balt. 12a 13 
Florida, 00 Butter, Wes. No.3, 18 
Alabama 00 a do de “2, 158 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a do Glades “2, 00 
Mississippi a Cheese, in casks, te. 94a10 
Fearners — Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, Ib; Sarr—Liv. gr. bush. 33435 
Fisn— Seeos—Cloverdo. 12a 13 
_ Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
Herrings Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
Frovr, &c.— 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 


Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 87a 
Susquehan. 
R 
1. d. bbI.0 00 


Imperial 55 a 60 
ye ' 
Corn medl, k 
0. ‘iyhd. 00 00 


Tosacco— 

Com., 100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
‘Chopped Rye'100ib. 2 12 
Ship stuff, bush. -37a 40 


Brown & red 6 00a6 50 

Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 

Or.to mid. col. 9 50al2 00 

Col. to fine red 12al4 00 

Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 
Graty—Wheat, white ‘1 ‘28 
Wheat, pri. red 1 20a1 25 
Rye, new 73:a -75 
Corn, white 65°a*66 
do yellow 70 a 72 


Wrappery, suitable for 
Oats 30a 32 


segars, 10 00a20 00 
Beans, 0 00al°75 


Virginia 60al0 00 
Ohio 850a10 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 
62 


$7 00 
8 00 
9 50 
10a 102 
10% a ll 


Oa 
a 


00 
00 
00 


——- 1 —— 


Kentucky 6 00al3 00 

St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 

Cuba 15 00a30 00 

WooLt— 

Am. Sax. fleece, |b 60a70 
Full bld. Merino 50a55 
1-32 do. 42a47 

enative & 4 do. 37a42 
»pulled, lambs 
‘unwashed 
S. Ame. clean 
Sheep skins, each 
Wacon FREIGHTS— 


‘Pitch, bbl 
Tar, 2 
Puaister Paris— 
Cargo, ton, 7 
4eound, bbl. 1 37al 50 


UGARS— 

;Hav. wh. 1001b.10%a10 85 
4o brown 8 00a8 50 
N. Orleans 7 00a0 00 | To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1.50 

‘Live—Burnt, 35 a 40} To Wheeling 1 75 

















250,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, 
AT PUBLIC SALE. / 
Will be sold at public sale on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th September, 1839, at 10 1-2 
o'clock. ip the forenoon, at the Highfield 
Cocoonery, Germantown, about six miles 
EF from the city of Philade’pbia, : 
TWO HUNDRED & FIFTY THOUS- 
AND genuine Morus Multicaulis TREES, 
now growing most luxuriantly,and pronoun- 
. ced by judges to be equal, if not superior to 
any trees now growing in this state. 
cenectittd aadender cash—500 to g1000, cash, 5 per cent 
discount—1000 to 2000, 2 years credit—2000 ‘to $4000, 4 years 
credit—over 4000, 6 years credit. The credit payments to be se- 
cured by bond and mortgage on uninenmbered r-al estate, or other 
approved security, with interest at 6 per ct. payable half yearly, or 
a discount of 5 per cent. for cash on all bills over $1000. 

Catalogues with particulars will be ready for delivery at the auc- 
tion Mart one week previous to sale—the trees may remain in the 
ground unti! December next. : 

N. B. The Highfield Cocoonery now in full operation, and be- 
lieved to be one of the largest in the world, is situate at German-| 
town, about 1 4 of a mile from the Rail Road depot. 

au 7 5t¢3 C. J WOLBERT, Auct. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, xcar Baltimore, Md. 
ie Morus Multicaulis Trees, and Buds or Cut 
tings, for sale on the most reasonable terms, 
if taken thisfall The subscriber has been 
raising those trees for 7 years, and from ex- 
me perience thus obtained, purchasers may rely 
# upon getting of hima well raised genuine 
artic e of almost any size and quantity re- 
quired; and would be packed and forwarded 
—— fm. with all that careful attention customary at 


large Nursery-establishments where their reputation is so closely 
connected. Orders sent by mail, (or inquiries post paid,) will re- 
ceive early attention. ‘ 

On hand, as usual, a large and general stock of nursery articles, 
consisting of 20,000 large thrifty Peach Trees, also Apple, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, all grafted or 
budded from most choice varieties, taken mo-tly from his standard 
bearing trees. Also, Fig, Grape, Raspberry, Strawberry, Goose 
berry and Currant Plan's, tegether with a large and genera! assort- 
ment of large sized thrifty Deceduous, and Evergreen Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Creepers, and Dahlias of the most beautiful varie- 
ties, &c. Printed and priced catalogues wil! be sent by mail to or- 
der, gratis. When more convenient, ordere wil! be received for him 
by R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. seedsmen, &c. Light street. 
ROBT. SINCLAIR, sen. oapese. 

au 4t 





Direct to me as above. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE. 


I now offer for sale the FARM at present in the occupation of 








AYRSHIRE BULL—FOR SALE, 

A young Bull of the thorough Ayrshire. or Scotch dairy breed. 
He. is a beautifully marked animal, of great vig»r and spirit, tho’ 
not very large, and is just 2 years old, having been calved on the 
Yo to this cquntry in August, 1837. The lowest price is $200. 
For further particulars,epply to Dr; P. R. Hoffman, Baltimore Co. 
or to J. 8. & T. B. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
: GDS ARRAS Seliseles will give the above one insertion. 
ep 


} 3t 
A FI RATE FARM FOR SALE. 
The Subscriber will sell THAT VALU \BLE FARM called 
‘ON DALE, situatedin LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
orth of BALTIMORE. This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gitiings, Esq. and is sur- 
paseed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides possessing 
nes adengiages equal, jf not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 403 
acres, of which at least 260 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. Jt is.estimated that from 50 to 60 tonsof Hay will becut at the 
Piggent Sante, and atleast 100 tons in the succceeding summer. 
The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one ; the 
Oat crop quite to any in the country; and there is every ap-. 
at » Of an exceedingly fine crop of Corn. That 
portion of the }, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
t size, each,of which is well watered. This d 





Mr. Beltzhoover, of the Fountain Inn, Baltimore. This farm is si- 
tuate about 200 yards beyond the limits of the city, immediately on 
the turnpike road leading from Kaltimore to Frevericktown. !t con- 
tains 62 or 3 ACRES OF LAND, which are divided by post and 
rail fences, into NINE FIELDS, all of which are very productive, 
andin a high state of cultivation. From its vicinity to Baltimore it 
igadmirably calculated fur a dairy farm ora market garden. The 
improvements consist of a commodious Barn, well adapted to the ac- 
commodation of horses. cows, &c. to which there is attached an ex- 
cerllent piggery. Possession can be given assoon as the growing 
crop is removed, a view of wh:ch will at once prove the great ferti- 
lity of thesoil. Forterms»pplyto J S SKINNER& SON, 
Baltimore, or to the subsc:iber in Leesburg, Va 
au6 6t WM. T. T. MASON. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

For sale, from 15,000 to 20,000 trees from cuttings planted Ist 
February last. They are in rows 5 feet apart, and 13 inches from 
tree to tree—From being planted so. wide, and having had careful 
cultivation, they are now uncommonly fine, most of the trees being 
from 7 to 8 feet high, and go filled with branches as to completely 
shut up the 5 feet alleys, presenting to the eye a field of the mvst 
dense and rich vegetation. ‘They are within 500 yardsof a conve- 
nient landing. Apply to JOHN MILNE, 

Aug. 26, 1839.—Sep. 4—9t* Reavfort, South Carolina. 
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LAME STONE of excellent quality. The Liwe KILN— 
4apacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built in 
ial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
RY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 


of WOOD LAND. is amply sufficient for all the 


—. Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
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ESPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there «re | 
wumerous other Hever failing Springs in different quarters of th 
Farm, The present proprietor, red no expense, within the 
Jast 4 or 5 in improving the sol hy the moa! appov-d system 
: _ During the period named, about 12,00 bushels of 
F jadiciously distributed, he beneficial effects of which 
may be-eeen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
such ast y an wer tl able wants of any farmer desiring 
pomfor . hoat sp ] But the subscriber invites those inclined 
g secure a prod. mh, situated-in one of the richest Valleys 
f Be > , remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
the best market in the state, and where the adva:tagee 
; Shjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge for 
$50 per acre. - If desired, one-half the Farm 
or withoat the ts, a8 a div sion 
mde. JOHN GIBSON, 
No 8, North Charles street. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


the past vear, ar- determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior monner, of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices. 
From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior “‘Wheat Fan” as being ad 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the lb. orton atthe Jowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10) 1-4 at $3, No. 111-4 at 3 25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 
All ordess for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant 8t. Balinore, 
rear of Mvssrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 
MAHOUOL’S IMPROV. D VIKGiIN:A BAK-SHARE PLOUGH. 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No 20 
Cheapside. These Ploug's are made of the best materials—oak 
teams and handles, wrought ‘ron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 








EMENT—For sale a few pair of beautiful 
@ cross between the pure Berkshire und Chi- 





pairedby any country smth. My tf R.M I’ANSON, Agent. 
eF THE SUBSCRIBERS are prepared to supply Seed 
Wheat, white and red, clean and of the best quality. 


John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favors shown them in| 


———= 


FOR SALE, . 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the, Western Ran in 
more county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile 
of tee by pe ny - or turnpike rvad, .and the 
rom the depot of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail 
Cockey’s es oa in arich, highly cultivaten and healthy yo - 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, hayin a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is bailding timber, 0 Be 
liarly valuable in that. neighborhood; isin the brst state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, is well set in clover the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which 1s well watered. The farm has’ a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on t:e premises an apple orchard of se- 
lect fruit trees, which seld m fail to bear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable for a grist mill, hay} 
the advantage of a richand thickly settled neighborhood, end 
good public road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildin 
substantia] and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING a 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer birn, with cedar roof 
and extensive stabling below; 1arge hay house and stable for cattle 
stone milk house near the dwelling, with a spring of fine never fail. 
ing water, with otherout-houses. On thecountry road near the 
mill.seet a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent toa 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Ron are 
in every respect equal, i! not superior to any in the county. Ag. 
joining ornear are the lands of Col N. Bosley, Daniel 
Tos. Matthews and others. The water power, with about 20 acres 
of land, is sosituated that they may be detached and sold 
rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultaral pur 
poses. Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, onthe premises, 
or to WILLIAM J. WARD, Baitimore. 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 
The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the best possi'le authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Vessrs. Cadwallader and 0. 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it wag 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa. 
tisfuction of any one interested by applying to the patent office at 
Washington as 1 have done. J. 8. EASTNAN, 

je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street, 


FOR SALE—A FINE YOUNG JACK, 

3 years old, remarkably quick coverer, by Black Hawk, the larg. 
est jack in the United States. For terms, &c. apply to J. §. SKIN. 
NE« & SON. Also an improved Irish COW, has given 32 quarts 
of milk a day, now in calf by an Alderney and Durham bull—Ap- 
ply as above. au 2 


NOTICE is hereby given, that letters of administratiog 
of the estate of John Hoffman, late of Baltimore, deceased, have 
been granted by the Register of Yerk county, Pennsylvania, unto 
the subscriber, residing in Honover, in York county aforesaid—and 
all persons having claims or d-«muands against the estate of the said 
decedent are requested tu make knuwn the same without delay to 
the subscriber. SIMON BEAR: 

York county, Pa. Aug. 7, 1839. au28 6152 


RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &e. 
For sale by the subscribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 
the most effective mills that are manufactured in this country —— 
price $30 135 each. 
50 WATKINS’ patent and other improved FANS—price 1 














commended by Messrs. Capren & Muirhead, and John 8. Skinner, 
esq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufat 
tured at our establishment, the rightfof making and selling, having 
been purchased by us for this section of the country. This is the 
only Corn Sheller that is worth the attention of extensive com 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels per hour when 
pushed to their utmost spoed, and are warranted to shell 1000 bush 
els per day without any extra effort—they break no corn. and leave 
none on the cob—price $50 each. Also for sale, portable 2-horm 
Powers for d:iving the above Sheller, and other agricultural me 
chinery. 

2 cases EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and other Seed for fall 
sowing, ju-t received, all of which were selected by an experienced 
Loridon seedsiman. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 

au 7 Manufaciurers and Seedmen. 


A BEAUTIFUL BULL 
Of the pure improved- North Devor breed, two years old—Priee 
$200. We would venture to match him agains. any Ball of bis 
age in England. His sire was selected by the Earl of Leicester, 
honourably known as Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, for his own use, am 
cost $300 If bought it must be on our recommendation, ast 
owner will not be troubled with people going to ask questions. 
J, 8. SKINNER & SON. 


§#Any one having SHEEP of the SOUTH DOWN, ord 

the BAKEWELL (New Leicester or Dinbley) blood, which oy 
do wellio ¢ 

ission of 0 








can warrant pure, and wishing to sell, woul 
cate with the subscribersand state their price. A comm 
per cent. for selling will be charged for amounts under $100. 
aug 28 J. 8S. SKINNER and SON. 
THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
Published every alternate week, at Columbia, Maury counly, 
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WRIGiiT'S 1} PROVED CORN SHELLERS, to highly | 





Tennessee. 

Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock Farming, 
ral Improvement. From its location—in one of the ‘th td 
tricts in the South West—and its already extensive and rspidly 

reasing circulation in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, K 


and G 








0 sty $] ' J. 8. SKINNER & SON. 
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au 21 J. 8. SKINNER & SON. 


c rkansas, &c., offers superior inducements for Advert 
every description. Aug. 3, 
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